Foreword 


ON THE SIX BOOKS OF THE REPUBLIC 


By Jean Bodin, 


To Monseigneur Du Faur, Lord of Pibrac, King's 


Counsellor in his Privy Council 


Since the preservation of kingdoms and empires, and of all 
nations, depends after God, on good princes and wise governors, 
it is right (my lord) that every one should assist them, either to 
maintain their power, or to execute their holy laws, or to bend 
their subjects by sayings and writings, which may succeed for the 
common good of all in general. and each one in particular. And 
if this is always honest and beautiful to every person, now it is 
needed more than ever. For while the ship of our Republic had 
the pleasant wind at the stern, they thought only of enjoying a 
firm and assured repose, with all the jokes, mummeries, and 
masquerades that men melted into all kinds of pleasures can 
imagine. But since the impetuous storm has tormented the ship 
of our Republic with such violence, that even the skipper and 
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the pilots are as if weary and recruited by continual work, it is 
necessary that the passengers should lend their hands, some to the 
sails, some to the ropes, some to the anchor, and those to whom 
strength will fail. Let them give some good warning, or offer 
their good wishes and prayers to him who can command the 
winds, and calm the storm, since all together are in the same 
danger. What we must not expect from the enemies who are on 
dry land, taking a singular pleasure in the shipwreck of our 
Republic, to run to the wreck, and who have already enriched 
themselves with the throw of the most precious things, which 
are incessantly done to save this Kingdom, which formerly had 
the whole Empire of Germany, the Kingdoms of Hungary, of 
Spain and Italy, and all the pursuit of Gaul as far as the Rhine, 
under the obedience of its laws. And [while] he is reduced to the 
little foot, the little that remains is exposed to prey by his own 
people, and to the danger of being crumpled and broken among 
the perilous rocks, if we do not take pains to throw down the 
sacred anchors, in order to land, after the storm, at the port of 
salvation, which is shown to us in Heaven, with good hope of 
reaching it, if you want to aspire to it. That is why, on my part, 
being able to do nothing better, I have undertaken the discourse 
of the Republic, and in the popular language, both for the sake 
that the sources of the Latin language are almost dried up, and 
which will dry up at all if the barbarity caused by the civil wars 
continues, and in order to be better understood by all natural Fr 
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ancis. I say those 


who have a perpetual desire and desire to see the state of this 
kingdom in its first splendor, still flourishing in arms and laws; or 
if it be so, that there never was, and never will be, a republic, so 
excellent in beauty, that does not grow old, as subject to the 
torrent of a fluid nature which delights all things, at least let the 
change be made gentle and natural, if possible, and not violent or 
bloody. This is one of the points which I have treated of in this 
work, beginning with the family, and continuing in order to 
sovereignty, discoursing of each member of the commonwealth, 
namely, of the sovereign prince, and of all sorts of republics, then 
of the senate, of the officers and magistrates, of the bodies and 
colleges, states, and communities, of the power and duty of each; 
I have then remarked the origin, increase, flourishing state, 
change, decay, and ruin of republics, with several political 
questions, which seem to me necessary to be well understood. 
And for the conclusion of the work I touched on distributive, 
commutative and harmonic justice, showing which of the three 
is proper to the well-ordered state. In which, perhaps, it will 
seem that I am too long for those who seek brevity; and others 
will think me too short, for the work cannot be so great that it 1s 
not very small for the dignity of the subject, which is almost 
infinite. And yet, among the millions of books which we see in 
all the sciences, scarcely three or four are found in the Republic, 
which, however, is the Princess of all sciences. For Plato and 
Aristotle have cut their political discourses so short, that they 
have rather left those who have read them to their appetite than 
satisfied. Let us add, too, that the experience of the last two 


thousand years, or thereabouts, which they have written, has 
made us acquainted with the finger and the eye, that political 
science was still at that time hidden in very thick darkness. And 
even Plato confesses that it was so obscure that one could hardly 
see anything in it; and if there were any of them, understood in 
the handling of affairs of state, they were called the wise men par 
excellence, as Plutarch says. For those who have since written of 
the aftairs of the world, and discoursed of the affairs of the world, 
without any knowledge of the laws, and of the public law, which 
remains behind for the profit which is derived from the 
individual, these, I say, have profaned the sacred mysteries of 
political philosophy: a thing which has given occasion to disturb 
and overthrow fine states. We have for example a Machiavelli, 
who was in vogue among the courters of tyrants, and whom Paul 
Jove, having placed in the rank of men of note, nevertheless calls 
him an Atheist, and ignorant of good letters; as for Atheism he 
glorifies by his writings, and as for knowledge, I believe that 
those who are accustomed to discourse learnedly, weigh wisely, 
and subtly resolve high affairs of state, will agree that he has 
never sounded the ford of political science, which does not lie in 
tyrannical tricks, which he has sought in all corners of Italy. and 
as a sweet poison poured into his book of the Prince, where he 
lifts up to Heaven, and sets for a Paragon of all Kings, the most 
treacherous son of a Priest that ever was, and who, nevertheless, 
with all his subtleties, was shamefully hurled from the rock of 
tyranny, high and slippery, where he had nestled, and, finally, 


exposed as a scoundrel, at the mercy and ridicule of his enemies, 


as has since happened to other princes, who have followed his 
track, and practised the fine rules of Machiavelli, who set for two 
foundations of republics, impiety and injustice, blaming religion 
as contrary to the state. And yet, Polybius, governor and 
lieutenant of Scipio Africanus, esteemed the wisest politician of 
his age, [though] he was an upright atheist, nevertheless he 
recommends religion over all things, as the principal foundation 
of all commonwealths, of the execution of the laws, of the 
obedience of subjects to magistrates, of fear of princes, of mutual 
friendship between them; and justice to all, when he says that the 
Romans have never had anything greater than religion, to extend 
the frontiers of their empire, and the glory of their great deeds 
over the whole earth. And as to justice, if Machiavelli had cast 
his eyes at all on good authors, he would have found that Plato 
entitled his books of the Republic, the Books of Justice, as being 
one of the firmest pillars of all republics. And all the more so 
since he hascame to Carneades, the ambassador of Athens to the 
Romans, to prove his eloquence, and one day to praise injustice, 
and the next day Cato the censor, who had heard him harangue, 
said in the senate, that it was necessary to despatch and dismiss 
such ambassadors, who might soon alter and corrupt the good 
morals of a people, and finally overthrow a fine state. Therefore 
it is an unworthy abuse of the sacred laws of nature, which not 
only require that sceptres should be snatched from the hands of 
the wicked, to be given to good and virtuous princes, as the wise 
Hebrew says, but also that good in all this world should be 
stronger and more powerful than evil. For just as the great God 


of nature, most wise and just, commands the angels, so angels 
command men, men beasts, the soul over the body, heaven over 
earth, reason over appetites, so that that what is less skilful in 
commanding may be led and guided by him who can guarantee 
it, and preserve, for the sake of his obedience. But on the 
contrary, if it happens that appetites disobey reason, private 
individuals to magistrates, magistrates to princes, princes to God, 
then we see that God comes to avenge his injuries and to 
execute the eternal law established by him, giving kingdoms and 
empires to the wisest and most virtuous princes, or (to speak 
better) to the least unjust and better understood in the 
management of the affairs and government of nations. which he 
sometimes brings from one end of the earth to the other, with 
the astonishment of the victors and the vanquished. When I say 
justice, I mean the prudence of commanding in righteousness 
and integrity. It is, therefore, a very heavy incongruity in matters 
of state, and of a dangerous consequence, to teach princes rules 
of injustice, in order to secure their power by tyranny, which 
nevertheless has no foundation more ruinous than this, for since 
injustice, armed by force, takes its career from absolute power, it 
presses the violent passions of the soul. so that avarice often 
becomes confiscation, adulterous love, anger fury, insult murder, 
and, just as thunder goes before lightning, though it seems quite 
the contrary, [so] also the prince, depraved of tyrannical 
opinions, puts the fine before the accusation, and the 
condemnation before the proof: [this] is the greatest means that 


can be imagined to ruin princes and their state. There are others 


contrary to them, and rights hostile to these, which are no less 
and perhaps more dangerous, which, under the veil of an 
exemption from burdens and popular liberty, cause the subjects 
to rebel against their natural princes, opening the door to 
licentious anarchy, which is worse than the strongest tyranny in 
the world. Here are two kinds of men who, by writings and 
means quite opposite, conspire to the ruin of republics, not so 
much from malice as from ignorance of affairs of state, which I 
have endeavoured to elucidate in this work, which, though it is 
not such as I desire, would not yet have been brought to light, if 
a personage of my friends for the natural affection which he bears 
to the public had not induced me to do so; it is Nicolas de Liure, 
Sieur de Humerolles, one of the gentlemen of this kingdom most 
fond of all good sciences. And for the knowledge I have, for the 
last eighteen years, of having seen you ascend through all the 
degrees of honour, wielding extreme And with such integrity as 
every one knows, the affairs of this kingdom, I thought that I 
could not better address my labours, to make a sound judgment 
of them, than to yourself. I therefore send it to you to censure it 
at your discretion, and to make such price of it as you please: 
taking it for granted that it will be welcome everywhere if it is 


agreeable to you. 


Your most affectionate servant, 


J. BODIN. 


